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taste of that work as well as the present commands the scholar's confidence and 
admiration. But it is somewhat disconcerting to find him praising the method 
of so unsound a critic as Professor Taylor in his Varia Socratica, and the 
almost exclusive use of Xenophon and Aristotle as authorities for the thought 
of Socrates foredooms his essay to failure in the effort fully to appraise the 
scope and bearings of the great teacher's message. What Socrates said is of 
secondary importance; the thoughts which his intellectual midwifery brought 
to the birth in the circle of his friends are all-important. And who, among 
those devoted followers, will venture to ignore the greatest of his disciples, 
Plato ? To be sure, to mention Plato is to raise a perfect swarm of unanswered 
questions; but every writer on Socrates must face and answer them, especially 
if he accepts Plato's Apology as a tolerably authentic document, as our author 
does. For Plato alludes in almost innumerable passages in his dialogues to 
the trial and defense of Socrates, and these passages present a strikingly har- 
monious interpretation of the event and its causes. Their agreement with one 
another and with the Apology renders a middle course regarding the latter 
untenable; and I for one prefer to trust the insight of a Plato rather than the 
bonhomie of that prototype of the good-hearted country squire, Xenophon. 
As for Aristotle, he is concerned only with Socrates' contribution to "philoso- 
phy." The tradition of the Academy could yield him that; for the rest, the 
attitude moral and social reformer, Plato, and the cynics, Crates and Hip- 
parchia, who went, like Salvation Army captains, from door to door inquiring 
into the state of the inmates' souls, seems to me to be more in agreement with 
the spirit of Plato's Apology than the dull utilitarianism of Xenophon. 

W. A. Heidei. 
Wesleyan University 

High School and Class Management. By Horace A. Hoixister. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1915. Pp. 314. 

High School and Class Management is the most complete treatise on the 
subject that it has been my pleasure to read. Very much unlike many efforts 
of the kind, it contains matter of real interest for the teacher, principal, super- 
intendent, school-board member, and even for the teachers' agency. The 
style is simple and interesting, the subject-matter vital, and the presentation 
clear and concise. 

The work is divided into three general parts. The first shows the evolu- 
tion of the high school, and gives a brief history of the development of its func- 
tion, together with a suggestive outline of factors which the author believes 
will be prominent in bringing about further development and gives the high 
school a wider scope of usefulness in the community. 

The second part consists of a very comprehensive discussion of the general 
management of the modern high school. Its chapters should prove interesting 
reading to every superintendent, principal, and teacher whose narrowness of 
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vision has prevented his seeing the relationship of the parts to the whole, and 
of the whole to the community. If more of us who are wrestling with school 
questions could rise to the vantage-point of the author, so that our view could 
be as broad and vivid as is his, the petty problems that we now stumble over 
would become stepping-stones to more genuine progress. In the chapter on 
"Government of the High School" he sounds the fundamental tone, and 
anyone who can grasp this note is in a fair way to become harmonious with the 
whole. Problems of discipline will decrease in magnitude, problems of the 
classroom will become easy problems, the daily work will be less burdensome, 
health will be preserved, teachers will be more efficient, and salaries will be 
higher when we can attend to the minutiae without losing sight of the great- 
ness of the institution and of the purpose of its existence, as depicted by him. 
Indeed, the other chapters of this part, including the chapters on organization 
of the school, the employment of teachers, the readjustment of administration 
units, the advisory functions of the school, the informal life of the school, 
the daily program, and the school attendance and records abound in food for 
thought for teachers and laymen, as well as school executives and supervisors. 

Part three deals with class management and the technique of teaching, 
and in itself justifies the indorsement of the work. There are excellent chap- 
ters on class management and the technique of teaching, the teaching of English, 
the teaching of foreign languages, the teaching of mathematics, the teaching 
of history, and the teaching of science, each elaborated by means of copious 
notes. Throughout the book the author has drawn on his wide experience 
in a way to please the most fastidious. 

B. E. McCormick 

La Crosse, Wis. 



The Essentials of Agriculture. By A. E. Waters. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1015. Pp. 450. $1.25. 

This is an attractive volume of 450 pages which are supplemented by 260 
fine, well-selected illustrations. At the end of each chapter there is a set of 
questions designed to stimulate thought. The author deserves special credit 
for the carefully prepared exercises which follow many of the chapters. 
They are of such nature that the material and equipment may be easily 
obtained. 

One of the objections to any text in agriculture is that many subjects 
are treated, but that none of them are thoroughly treated. For this reason 
it would be better if chap, xxvi, which deals with insects, were embodied in 
the other chapters. For example, if we are dealing with the subject of corn, 
as in chap, xiii, the insects which are injurious to corn, and measures for con- 
trolling these insects, should be included in this particular chapter. What I 
have said of chap, xxvi is also true of chaps, xxv and xxvii, which deal with plant 
diseases and sprays. 



